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TRIUMPHANT RE-ELECTION OF THE BARON DE 
ROTHSCHILD. 


Ir is not necessary for us to announce the triumphant re-election 
of Baron de Rothschild as member for the city of London, it 
being an event known already on Tuesday last to almost every 
child in the metropolis, and carried by the wings of the press 
not only to every part of the United Kingdom of Great Britain, 
but also to every corner of the earth where Jews reside. The 
excitement caused by this election—not only amongst Jews, but 
also amongst Christians—was even more intense than at the 
former election; and if we consider the events that intervened 
between the two elections, the second triumph exceeded the first. 
At the former election the citizens of London who voted for 
Rothschild were under the impression that he could take his seat. 
They expected, and had a right to expect, that since the Jews 
had been admitted to the highest magisterial functions, and faith- 
fully discharged their duties — since both Houses of Parlia- 
ment had agreed in the removal of most of the disabilities under 
which the Jews had laboured—since, in fact, there was no dis- 


senting body any longer excluded from the legislature —they 


expected no obstacle being put in the way of the Jew, and no 
opposition to the omission of an antiquated phrase in the Parlia- 
mentary oath, which had been introduced for another purpose, 
and retained by mere accident. Very different, however, stood 
the case at the election on Tuesday last. The facts of the rejec- 
tion of their member elect by the House of Lords in 1848, and 
the second refusal to alter the oath by the same body in 1849, 
were present to their mind. The electors, moreover, knew the 
character of the body they had to deal with—proverbial for stub- 
bornness. Yet they determined to re-elect the Jew, and to 
convince the Upper House, if they are open to conviction, that 
the people are bent upon sweeping away the last barrier which 
excludes a body of people from participating in the senatorial 
duties of the realm to which they are as sincerely attached as any 
of Her Majesty’s subjects. | 

The stratagems which the opposition had recourse to in pro- 
moting the election of their candidate, Lord John Manners (or, 
rather, in order to prevent the re-election of Baron Rothschild), 
such as protests on account of contractorship, bribery, etc., at 
once evinced the utter hopelessness of an ill-advised plan. The 
unpopularity of a protectionist lordling in an enlightened mer- 
cantile constituency, on the one hand, and the firm determination 
of seeking redress for the injury inflicted on their electorial 
privileges on the other, ought at once to have convinced the 
opponents of civil and religious liberty that their case was a bad 
one, and that there was no ‘‘ shadow of a shade of chance on 
their side,’ as Mr. Wire justly observed on the hustings. But 
there is no accounting for infatuation. Bigotry is like the 
Egyptian darkness; no light, however so powerful, can penetrate 
it; no argument, however strong, no language, however eloquent, 
can defeat it; it must defeat itself, as it has defeated itself in the 
case of this week’s election. The majority of Rothschild over 
Manners—or, rather, of the principles of religious toleration over 


[Prick 2d., Strampep 3d. 


| fanatical exclusion —being, according to the official declaration, 3203, 


was decisive; it exceeded the whole number of votes recorded m 
favour of the defeated candidate. Jews and Christians vied with 
each other in promoting this happy result; every Jew felt as if 
the cause depended on his sole exertions, and every enlightened 
Christian shared the same feeling. ‘Ihey both strove to make 
the potent voice of the people constitutionally heard in the Upper 
House, which is proverbial for hard-hearing; they both exerted 
themselves to convince the Lords Spiritual and Temporal that it 
is the opinion of the city electors, who have had more opportu- 
nities of forming a correct judgment of the Jews, whom they have 
entrusted with the care of important municipal offices, that their 
admission will not unchristianise Parliament. Lord John Man- 
ners will be able to tell the party, in whose bands he was but a 
tool, of the enthusiasm which actuated both Jews and Christians, 
not only of the city, but of every other quarter of the metropolis, 
in favour of civil and religious liberty; an enthusiasm which did 
not degenerate into excesses, into insult or violence, but which 
was soberly and deliberately manifested throughout the election. 
On visiting the polling-booth of Portsoken Ward, the Jewish 
quarter, Lord John Manners acknowledged that nowhere had he 
received such gentlemanly treatment as at this, the stronghold of 
his opponents. The defeated candidate wil! have to report to 
those who made him the instrument of their unhallowed hostility 
to an inoffensive class of people, that the Jews, as a body, demand 
their full emancipation, that they keenly feel the spirit of perse- 
cution which dictates their exclusion, and yet that they entertain 
no malice and no hatred towards their oppressors, such as the 
speeches of the advocates of exclusion have lately breathed forth. 
Lord John Manners can tell the Lords that it was not Roth- 
schild’s gold—as the Bishop of Oxford and Mr. Newdegate would 


_ have it—that gained the election, nor any personal influence; but 
it was the cause which triumphed. 


“Tt was the cause,” as was 
observed by Mr. Alderman Salomons, * of civil and religious 
liberty they had been struggling for—a cause which had worked 
out such vast and beneficial changes, such great and glorious 
reformations in this country—a cause which insisted that no law 
should interfere with the conscience of a man, or with the duty 
he owed to his Creator. Let it go forth from this day through- 
out the whole country, that every man might have the privilege 
of worshipping his God according to his own conscience—that no 
punishment, no penalty, no disability should henceforth remaim 
on the statute-book to be put in force against any Lritish sub- 
ject.” (Cheers. ) 

Lord John Manners may, fivally, tell the Lords who sent him, 
that the great majority of the citizens are determined to bave 
Baron de Rothschild as their representative; and should the 
Lords reject his claims, he will again and again be re-elected; 
and as they have on other occasions ultimately conceded to the 
voice of the people, they must this time, also, ratify the choice of 
a large and influential constituency. 

In conclusion, we beg to draw the attention of our readers to 
the following able reflections on the successful result of the 
recent election. _ 
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JEWISH CHRONICLE. 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Sin,-—I propose, with your permission, to address you a few 
remarks relative to what is, not to us alone, but to the public 
generally, the most as event of the week. 

I need not say I allude to the City Election. It was indeed a 
glorious victory ; and the thanks of the Jewish community cannot 
be too emphatically rendered to their fellow-citizens, who on that 
one day have done so much to hasten the time when no political dis- 
tinction will remain between them and all other classes of English- 
men. 

But we must not attribute the overwhelming majority in favour of 
Baron Rothschild to this cause alone. He enjoyed the proud honour 
of standing forward as the representative of three great principles ; 
any one of which would have been sufficient to win the suffrages of 
so enlightened a constituency as the city of London. 

In electing him, the citizens of London not only protest against 
the exclusion of the Jews from the political standing enjoyed by their 
fellow-citizens of every other belief; but they record their emphatic 
desire that the last restriction should be removed, and complete 
religious toleration exist in this country ; and, finally, they vindicate 
their choice of a candidate to represent them in the House of Com- 
mons, approved of by that House, against the adverse decision of the 
House of Lords. 

Believing the result to have depended on these grounds, I will not 
say anything, especially at this moment, on the qualifications of the 
two candidates. But if these alone had been taken into account, I 
think the Jew, worthily bearing one of the most respected names in 
this commercial city, would have been preferred to the nobleman, 
however amiable and respected in private life, unacquainted with the 
interests of the great city he sought to represent, and who, in some 
verses published not very long since, had recorded sentiments, the 
realisation of which would render both cities and members of Parlia- 
ment superfluities that could easily be dispensed with. 

Of all the deserved honours that have befallen the House of 
Rothschild, this is the greatest. The name will not only be re- 
corded by the philosophic inquirer who searches deep into the causes 
of the prosperity and commercial greatness of the country. Hlence- 
forth there wili be no child's History of England that will not contain 
the story of the struggle for religious toleration in the city of London ; 
how the candidate who was chosen to put forward this great truth 
was twice admitted by an increasing majority in the louse of Com- 
mons, and twice rejected by the House of Lords; and the almost 
romantic incident of his being again returned by the largest majority 
ever seen in a city election, within a week after the second decision 
of the Lords. 

We may now regard the cause as won. The battle, which has 
been fought in a constitutional way on each side, will now be followed 
by a victory, not the less grateful because it has neither been ob- 
tained by agitation nor by intimidation, but simply by the force of 
truth, and by perseverance. 

In fact, the victory has already taken place. The House of Lords 
cannot longer oppose the goed sense, and the twice-repeated and 
eee sprees desire of the people. Yet no exertion ought 
to be relaxed until that victory is legally confirmed,— until the deci- 
sion of the City of London, ratified by the Hlouse of Commons, meets 
the assent of the Lords, and is finally confirmed by the approval of 
an enlightened and revered Sovereign. 

It now remains to consider how all that has taker place affects the 
Jewish community in this country; and what new obligations it 
imposes on them. ‘They cannot all, like Baron Rothschild, stand 
forth to fight everybody's battle; they cannot all, like a few of our 
co-religionists, aspire to aid their country by their counsel, or ser- 
vices in public life; but they can all shew their gratitude and affec- 
tion for that country, by fulfilling, with patriotism and reflection, the 
every-day but not unimportant duties which devolve upon every one 
of us ; and they can prove the Jew is worthy of the position in which 
he is placed, by shewing that not only in the walks of commerce, but 
in the pursuit of science, of literature, of art, and in the learned pro- 
ea he is In every way an equal of his fellow-citizens of another 

aith. 

I do not say the Jews are not as sincerely attached to their countr 
as every enlightened Englishman must be; and every one's recollec- 
tion will recall the names of those of our co-religionists who have 
attained eminence in the liberal and learned professions. But I only 
mean to aver that their love for their country ought, if possible, to 


be increased,— their desire to be good and useful citizens, stimulated 
by the event of this week. 


One word, sir, in conclusion. 


I refer to the differences between 


great 
obtain complete religious toleration from without, is an opportunit 


the older congregations and the West London Synagogue with 
hesitation. But it really appears to me that this moment, wh 


that cannot be overlooked for recommehding it within. religious 
polity comprehending a very great extent, can only exist undivided 
by allowing some latitude to the various congregations composing it, 
as long as they do not trench on any doctrinal points of importance. 
I do not believe that the West London Synagogue has done thig. 
and I sincerely hope*that the efforts that have been made with a view 
to the withdrawal of the declarations, which separate that synagogue 
from the great body of the Jews, will be persevered in until the 
object has been gained, and the most perfect union again subsists 
between all the synagogues of this country. 

With an apology for the length of these remarks, I remain, sir, 
your obedient servant, 


London, July 4, 1849. Z. 


DECLARATION OF THE POLL. 


On Wednesday, that being the day fixed for the declaration of 
the poll, long before twelve o'clock, the hour at which it was sup- 
posed the proceedings would have commenced, a dense crowd of 
people occupied the Guildhall, anxious to witness the ceremony. 
One o'clock, however, was the hour fixed for the commencement » 
of the business; and the multitude congregated in the hall em- 
ployed the interval until the authorities ‘and parties principally 
interested in the contest appeared upon the hustings, in crackin 
jokes in little coteries among themselves. Some time before the 
proceedings began, the galleries on each side the hall were par- 
tially occupied with elegantly-dressed ladies. A convenient space 
between the reporters and the crowd was barricaded off and kept 
clear by a body of policemen, which was an admirable arrange- 
ment, in that the representatives of the press were not incommoded 
by the pressure of the multitude. 

At ten minutes to one o’clock, Mr. Sheriff Finnis, the return- 
ing officer, entered the hall, accompanied by several aldermen, 
Mr. Secondary Potter, and others of the civic authorities. 

Baron Rothschild, accompanied by his mover and seconder, 
also entered the hall, which was a signal for the most hearty 
cheering for some minutes. 

Lord Join Manners, together with his mover and _ seconder, 
made his appearance at the same moment, and his reception was 
marked by mingled hissing and cheers. 

Proclamation having been made, 


Mr. Sheriff Finnis stood forward and said the Sheriffs did de- 


clare and proclaim that upon casting up the poll-books it appeared 
the number for Baron Lionel Nathan Rothschild, ciiizen of Lon- 
don, were 6,017 (Loud cheers); and for Lord John Manners 
(Hisses and cheers), citizen of London, there were 2,814 (Cheers 
and disapprobation). The worthy Sheriff then asked for a fair 


and impartial hearing for every gentleman who should address 
them. 


Baron Rothschild stood forward to address the electors, and was 
received with the most enthusiastic cheers. He said—Gentlemen, 
brother electors of this great city, I thank you most sincerely for 
this reception. I thank you most sincerely for your exertions, 
gentlemen (cheers). If I wish to express my personal feelings on 
the present occasion, I could not find words to do so. We have all 
been working in a common cause (hear, hear). To you and us ail, 
individually, thanks are due, and every one individually is satisfied, | 
am sure, at the results of this election, as Iam myself. Gentlemen, 
we have gained a great victory (hear, and loud cheers), and I do not 
wish to express so much my great satisfaction at the majority, as | 
do at the sentiments and at the spirit which were prevailing 
yesterday among the electors, and among the friends of the cause. 
Our majority, brother electors, consists of the votes which were 
given in my favour by our political friends, who came forward 
on this occasion as they always dp, and by a great many of our 
political opponents (cheers). Their political opinions are not changed; 
they do not come forward to support a Jew, they do not come forward 
to support one who differs in religion from them, but they come for- 
ward to support the rights and privileges of the citizens of London 
(immense cheering). Gentlemen, I can say, and honestly say, that 
that sentiment was expressed to me yesterday in a great many of our 
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polling-booths; and many votes which, on ordinary occasions, would » Lord John Manners generously informed me that he intended to come 


have been given against me, were given in my favour, only to support 
me as the candidate whom you chose at the last election (cheers). 
There is another circumstance on which I beg to remark, and which 
you will be so kind as to notice. We have had on our registration 
1,700 voters who voted for me at the last election erased from the 
list of voters; I therefore have had 12,000 new voters and 12,000 
new supporters, besides a great many of my friends who were too 
sanguine, and who knew we should have a very large majority, and 
who left the election to those who were more eager and more earnest. 
If we had not been so certain of victory, I am sure we should have 
polled eight or ten thousand. Now, with regard to the object of this 
election. In the advertisement which the friends of the noble lord, 
my opponent, have inserted in to-day’s papers, they come forward 
‘‘to maintain the rights and privileges of the House of Lords.” 
(disapprobation). Now listen, my friends. We never wish to inter- 
fere with the rights and privileges of the House of Lords; we respect 
them, and we know if we do not respect them, they will not respect 
us (hear, hear, and cheers). Therefore, gentlemen, as we wish that 
the rights and privileges of the citizens of London shall be respected, 
so, gentlemen, will we respect the rights and privileges of the House 
of Lords. (Renewed cheers. A cry of ‘‘ No Bishops,” and laugbter.) 
This election, gentlemen, was to prove and to test public opinion. 
(Hear, hear.) ‘This election was to see if the opinion which you ex- 
pressed at the last election was an opinion too precipitately made, or 
one that you did not wish to confirm. It was, gentlemen, an election 
upon which we should have a great and glorious demonstration of 
public opinion, (Hear, hear.) Well, have we not had that demon- 
stration ? (A responsive shout, “* Yes, and will have again.” We hope 
not so soon; we hope to be able to do without it. We have had that 
demonstration of public opinion, and I am happy in having seen so 
many noble lords in the City yesterday and the day before, and I hope 
and trust they will convey to their friends in the House of Lords, and 
to their relations, the spirit of opinion which is now so prevalent in 
this city. (Loud cheers.) They will then say we have been acting 
constitutionally—(hear, hear)—that we have done nothing with which 
any person can find fault. We have only wished to assert our rights 
and privileges. Now, gentlemen, | am very happy indeed in having 
this public opportunity of stating what I stated privately to the noble 
lord (Lord John Manners). | am happy in having enjoyed his friend- 
ship for many years, in knowing him intimately, and I can well say a 
more amiable nobleman and gentleman does not exist—(Loud 
cheers)—and I only hope that our friendship msy remain the same 
after this election—(Hear, hear)—as it has been till now. He came 
forward to assert the principles of a line of policy which his party 
think fit to propose. Listen to him; if you don’t approve of them 
that is a different thing; but, as you have been kind enough to listen 
to me, I hope you will do the same to him. Yesterday was a glorious 
day for us; and I hope and trust we shall have a Macaulay or some 
great man who will write it on the noblest page of the history of 
England. (Cheers.) Iam confident the noble lords will pay due 
attention to this demonstration of public opinion. I hope and trust I 
shall not have to call upon you again for some time, to claim another 
and a second demonstration of the same sentiments and feelings which 
you have exlivited yesterday and to-day, but, if such should 
be the case, | boldly and firmly say, I individually will not hesi- 
tate to use every constitutional means in my power to accomplish 
the object which we have all so much at heart. (Loud and continued 
cheering.) 
so you can rely on my feeble and humble assistance.—(Cheers.) But 
I do not think | ought to enter into (any details or remarks about our 
committee having taken a due advantage of the organisation of our forces 
in bringing up the electors. We have here two most honourable gen- 
tlemen who fixed the day of election—your Sheritfs.—( Hear, hear.) 
Well, it has been left to their decision; and I have on this occasion to 
thank them, and not only for their kindness and for their impartiality, 
but for their great trouble, and more trouble than any other sheriffs 
have taken on similar occi. sions, in seeing that every thing was fairly 
and properly conducted. ‘i hese gentlemen fixed the day, and they are 
here to see that everything is done constitutionally, and according to 
the law. Gentlemen, it has been said that we had our forces better 
organised than those of the other party. Now that is not the case. 
Our friends have made more show. The other party knew they had a 
losing game, and did not come forward with much zeal, for they knew 
that right and justice was on our side,—(Loud cheers.) ‘Thursday 
night was the period when we began to prepare ourselves for the con- 
test. There was a meeting of our committeemen, and it was then decided 
what course we should adopt; and we all pledged ourselves to do any 
thing in our power to gain the cause.—(Cheers). My noble friend 


But, brother electors, as 1 know 1 can rely upon you, 


forward, This was a very generous intimation on his part, since he was 
under no necessity to communicate his intention to us. This was on Satar- 
day. He had only from Saturday till Monday to prepare for the contest, 
and our opponents had as much time as we had. t om afraid, gentlemen, 
that [ have detained you longer than I ought —(Loud cries of “ No, 
no”, and acry ** We like the look of you.’’) I have, it is true, entered 
into these details to set myself right. I trust it will be a long time 
before we shall have another contest. I could not, on such an occasion 
as this, have a thought in my heart which I did not communicate to 
you. I beg to thank you for listening to me with so much patience-— 
(A voice, * Don’t go yet.”) I beg, in conclusion, to thank you for the 
honour you have conferred upon me. 


After an address from Lord John Manners, Baron Rothschild 
came forward and proposed a vote of thanks to the sheriffs for 
the way in which they had performed their duties, which was 
seconded by his Lordship, and carried by acclamation. . 

Mr. Sheriff Finnis having returned thanks, Mr. Hall and Mr. 
D. W. Wire addressed the meeting, who evinced their gratification 
at the result of the election by loud and repeated cheers. 


WEST METROPOLITAN JEWISH SCHOOL. 


Tue annual distribution of prizes to the pupils of the above 
school took place on Monday, the 2nd inst., at the Musie Hall, 
Store-street, Fred. D. Goldsmid, Esq., in the chair. 

The Chairman opened the meeting by stating the object for 
which they had assembled that day—the distribution of prizes to 
those pupils of the school who had distinguished themselves by 
application and assiduity—and thus shewing the results of their 
labours, he trusted that the apprc val of the subscribers and public 
at large would cheer them on in their future exertions. 

Jacob L. Elkin, Esq., Hon. Sec., ten read the annual report, 
from which it appeared that though the number of pupils at 
starting did not exceed twenty, such was the eagerness evinced 
by parents to avail themselves of the opportunity of improving 
the education of their children, that within three months from the 
time of opening the school the pupils had increased to upwards 
of forty. 


At the end of 1845, 44 pupils were in attendance. 


To shew the actual progress of the school, it is well to mention the 
number admitted in each year:— 


1845 61 
1846 24 
1847 35 
1848 35 


155 
Of this number, seventy had attended Christian schools, sixty-two had 
attended several Jewish schools, nineteen had not attended any school, and 
four entered at the age of six, the earliest period permitted. 

The pupils who first entered the school, though some of them were 
advanced in years, could do little more than read and spell easy words. 
The progress made during the first few munths was as gratifying as it was 
unexpected, and each year the pupils have steadily advanced. 

The girls’ school was opened in August 1446, with but ten pupils, and 
since which forty-eight have been admitted. The present number in attend- 
ance is thirty. Of the total number who have entered, thirty-two had 
attended Christian schools, nineteen had attended Jewish schools and 
received instruction at home, and seven had not attended any school. 


Making a total of 


The report also stated— 


Your committee baving watched with the liveliest interest the daily 
advancement of the schools, and having maturely considered what is yet 
required to render them more generally useful, are of opinion that every 
means should be used to increase the amount of annual subscriptions, tn 
order to enable the Committee to obtain the services of additional teachers 
where monitors are now employed. They are also most desirous of im- 
pressing on the attention of the friends and supporters of these schools, the 
necessity of increasing the amount already subscribed towards building a 
school-house replete with those advantages for the moral and physical 
education of children which it is next to impossible to find in bired premises. 
It is not the desire to point toa structure that urges the committee sgain 
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to appeal to you for sincere support, but at the present period, when in this 
metropolis, as in the provinces, the benefits of education are being more and 
more widely diffused, we desire not to be backward, but, as Jews, to prove 
that we know its value, and that we are willing, at almost any pecuniary 
sacrifice, to clevate the youth of our community in moral and religious 
instruction to the level, at least, of every other sect and denomination of 
this empire. On a question of such engrossing importance as that of edu- 
cation, it is painful to have to refer to financial topics; but, limited as are 
the means of this establishment, the committee call your attention to the 
fact that one third of the income is swallowed up by rent, leaving the small 
sum of £200 to pay for teachers, books, and other necessaries. If a build- 
ing were raised, the school would receive a great addition to the number of 
pupils, the plan of instruction might be more enlarged, the recreation and 
the health of the children better cared for, additional teachers could be 
engaged, and, at no distant period, the friends of this institution would have 


cause to rejoice that these schools would not be behind any establishment 
of a similar character, 


The well-digested report thus concludes :— 


Your committee would not on light grounds again appeal to those whose 
liberality to the schools has more than once been so remarkably displayed; 
but they feel that education is one of the greatest, the holiest of causes, 
that can engage the sympathies of the philanthropist, and that no one will 
refuse to give something of what he can spare to promote the advancement 
of knowledge amongst the members of his own creed. Let British Jews 
manifest by their zeal in this cause that the time has come “when the 
children of Israel shall have light in their dwellings,” and that instead of 
suffering the youth of the present generation to consume the best years of 
their future lives in those itinerant pursuits to which their fathers, for want 
of education, were obliged to resort, the friends of this establishment are 
ready and willing to aid a purpose which shall not only prove a blessing to 
individuals, but to entire families of men; and which shall prepare the 
generation now growing up to man’s and woman’s estate to vindicate their 


claim to that honourable title which their prophet and lawgiver wished 
them to retain, “a wise and intelligent people.” 


Prizes, consisting of standard English works, were then given 
to Isaac Joseph, Myer Solomon, Charles Collins, Adam Silber- 
berg (monitor), Isaac Isaacs, Lewis Hart, Joshua Brandon, Aaron 
Simmonds, and David Jacobs, of the boys’ school; and to Esther 
Gordon, Leah Silberberg (:nonitress), Sarah Isaacs, Julia Josephs, 
Leah Lee, J. Joseph, and Sarah Gordon, of the girls’ school. The 
children appeared highly rejoiced at the distinction conferred on 
them, and gracefully bowed to the ladies present, among whom 
were Lady Goldsmid, Miss Goldsmid, Mrs. Henriques, Mrs. 
Moecatta, Miss Elkin, ete. 

The Chairman then, in a most emphatic manner, addressed the 
meeting, dwelling upon the peculiar merits of the school, where 
the children themselves are fellow subscribers, most of them con- 
tributing something towards the maintenance of the establishment. 
He disliked the system of “ ragged-schools,” in which education 
is cast to the poor as we cast alms to the beggar. He further 
dwelt on the various branches of a good education which were 
taught in the school, and particularly directed attention to the 
fact that the principles of religion which are taught are such as 
are agreed upon by the members of ali synagogues, and could 
not possibly give offence to any. Hie concluded a most eloquent 
address by calling upon the public to support so laudable an 
ye: as that promoted by the West Metropolitan Jewish 
School. 


Several resolutions in reference to the necessity of building a 
echool-house were then passed, 


Mr. A. H. Louis, of Birmingham, Mr. D. Moeatta, and the Rev. 
1). W. Marks, also addressed the meeting; the latter gentleman 
exhorting the parents to send the children regularly to school, 
and reminding the pupils of the salutary effect which punctuality 
in youth has upon manhood and the future occupations of life. 

The meeting then separated, 

It appears that there are at present in the above school sixty- 
five boys and thirty-five girls ; and that through the indefatigable 
exertions of the president and committee, the unremitting zeal of 
the honorary secretary, and the efficiency of the teachers, the 
establishinent is remarkably thriving, and holds out promises of 
greater progress if the public will co-operate with the managing 
committee. We must also observe that though the school was 
originated by members of the West London S\ nagogue of British 


Jews, there are a great number of the pupils whose parents belong 
to the other synagogues. 


PARLIAMENTARY OATHS’ BILL. 
To the Lord Bishop of Oxford. 


My Lord,—In a report of your ~peech delivered, in the House of 
Lords, during the late debate oi. the Parliamentary Oaths’ Bill, the 
following observations are attributed to your loréship :— 


He [the Bishop of Oxford] acknowledged that many persons had been 
admitted into Parliament who were likely to be much more dangerous in 
that respect [i.e., in attacking the Established Church]. For it was the 
unhappy position of the Jews that they had scarcely any dogmatic fixed 
religious belief themselves, and did not, therefore, care for opposing any 
other. For the last 1,800 years they had been pining under the delay of 
that upon which their religion depended, and they had at length lost ail 
earnestness of character. He did not hesitate to say that he, for one, would 
prefer seeing an earnest-hearted Christian man, though he was a Dissenter, 
if actuated by a strong religious feeling, attack the Established Church, than 
he would see one who cared nothing about Christianity attacking the 
Church of this land, because he cared nothing for any religion whatsoever.— 
Times, 27th June, 1849. 


I assume that this report is a correct one, since it is confirmed, in 
all its substantial parts, by the different papers of the day, and since 
your Lordship has not availed yourself of the opportunities that have 
now elapsed, to contradict, or to modify it. On an ordinary occasion, 
and from an ordinary person, such observations might well have been 
suffered to pass without remark. Proceeding, however, as they do, 
from one in your Lordships high position—from one whose name, no 
less than his sacred calling, is associated with thoughts of virtue and 
benevolence, bounded only by the sphere of human action, and of 
human aspiration—proceeding from such an one, a different course is 
demanded. Permit me, my Lord, to place before you the obvious 
necessary purport of this portion of your Lordship’s speech, as it 
appears in logical connection with the observations I have quoted. 

1. The Jews have scarcely any dogmatic fixed religious belief; 
therefore, they care not for opposing any religion. 

2. The Jews have scarcely any dogmatic fixed religious belief; 
therefore, they care not for any religion whatsoever. 

3. The Jews have been “ pining” for 1,800 years under the delay 
of that upon which their religion depends ; therefore, they are with- 
out “ earnestness of character.” 

Lastly. The Jews care not for any religion whatsoever; proof— 
they have been ‘ pining” for 1,800 years for something relating pecu- 
liarly to religion. | 

Yes; such are the liberal assertions, such the rational inferences, of 
your Lordship, a Christian prelate, and a graduate of a learned 
university. Surely the very occasion that called forth your Lord- 
ship’s speech might have suggested the obvious repugnancy to fact, 1! 
not the unsoundness of argument, exhibited in these observations. 
What but a strong attachment to a religious principle—to a “* dog- 
matic fixed religious belief,” if you will—has rendered it necessary 
for the Jews of England, from time to time, to seek relief from civil 
disability ? What but the deepest, and most delicate sense, of a 
rehgious obligation has now, as on former occasions, deterred a Jew 
from exercising the honourable functions to which the choice of his 
fellow-citizens has called him? Or, what but “ earnestness of cha- 
racter” has upheld the Jews through eighteen centuries of miserable 
suffering and persecution, endured for the sake of that upon which, as 
you affirm, their religion depended ? But although I would inform your 
Lordship of the fact—which appears tobe unknown to you—namely, that 
the Jews have a ** dogmatic fixed religious belief,’ permit me to call 
to your attention an instructive passage or two, from an eminent eccle- 
siastical writer of the Christian faith respecting the connection between 
dogmatic religion, or theology, and religion simply, or piety. Your 
Lordship holds the latter and earnestness of character to be dependent 
on the former; for it is to the supposed absence of the first, amongst 
the Jews, that you refer that indifference to all religion, and that want 
of ‘‘ earnestness,” which you are pleased to declare respecting them. 

“If this age,” says the learned Mosheiim, in allusion to the second 
century, “‘was not fertile in sacred critics, it was still less so 1” 
expositors of the doctrinal parts of religion; for hitherto there was Do 
attempt made—at least, that has come to our knowledge, to compose 
a system, or complete view of Christian doctrine......'Those doctrines 
which have not been disputed are very rarely defined with such 
accuracy as to point out to us clearly what their opinions concerning 
them were .....And,” observes this writer, ‘ this will not appear sur- 
prising to those who consider that, at this time, there was not the 
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least controversy about those capital doctrines of Christianity which 
were afterwards so keenly debated in the Church, and who reflect 
_ that the bishops of those primitive times were, for the most part, plain, 

illiterate men, remarkable rather for their piety and zeal than for their 
learning and eloquence.” If your Lardakte will not object to the 
trouble of examining the remaining remarks of this writer, on the sub- 
ject, you will find that it is to the “ laborious efforts of human learn- 
ing * at subsequent periods, to the “dark subtleties of imaginar 
science,” and to the controversial bickerings of over-wrought al 
arising, as he says, “ partly from pride,” that he ascribes that state of 
things which served ‘ gradually to efface” the “ venerable simplicity” 
of early Christian piety. ‘These circumstances he regards as evils, 
originating in the *‘ eagerness of certain learned men to bring about 
a union between the doctrines of Christianity and the opinions of the 
philosophers ; for they thought it,” says he, “a very fine accomplish- 
ment to be able to express the precepts of Christ in the language of 
civilians, and rabbies.”— Ecclesiastical History, vol. i. 
p. 168-9. 

Such, my Lord, is the account, such the view furnished, by an 
eminent Protestant writer, respecting the religion of the Christian 
church, and its disciples, of the primitive times, and their comparative 
condition and character at subsequent periods. Such is the opinion 
of Mosheim respecting that connection between “ dogmatic belief” 
and religion which, your Lordship holds to be of such momentous 
importance. And if it be necessary to furnish other authority to this 
effect, I might refer your Lordship to the well-known Lectures of a 
late Regius Professor of Divinity, now on the same bench with your- 
self, respecting which vou were pleased, not very long since, after a 
“‘recent careful perusal,” to express your approbation, whilst you took 
the opportunity to retract a censure you had pronounced against them 
before you had read them—a censure founded, I believe, on a “ recol- 
lection” only of ‘‘ some passages” which you had “ casually seen,” or 
‘heard of, many years previously.”” What, then, shall be said of those 
“unhappy” Christians, and bishops especially, of the primitive times — 
what shall be said of the prophets in whom we believe—what of the 
patriarchs Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob—who knew not the “ philo- 
sophers,” the “civilians,” and the “ rabbies,”’. who possessed no 
school-religion, or theology, no “ dogmatic fixed religious belief,” and 
who, therefore, according to your Lordship, could not have “ cared for 
any religion whatsoever,” and must have been wanting in “ earnestness 
of character”? Faith, piety, “ earnestness of character,” according to 
commonly received opinion, are features that peculiarly distinguish 
and adorn the early periods of religious history, whether Jewish or 
Christian ; and the primitive followers of either system are held forth 
as glorious examples, for our humble and pious emulation. Accord- 
ing to your Lordship, this opinion is founded in error, and the examples 
that have given rise to it should be abjured as fatal, and delusive. 

But I need not pursue this topic further; I should not have noticed it 
at this length, but that the occasion, and your Lordship’s peculiar posi- 
tion, have made it necessary that I should do so. No, my Lord; you are 
mistaken about the Jews and their religious belief, and your argument 
assails even your own church. You know not the Jews, and you 
know not the religion they cherish. In an ordinary person this might 
be pardonable, but not so in one of your Lordship’s station and pre- 
‘tensions, especially when it is the foundation of offensive, and unjust 
reflection. ‘The Christian religion will suffer no disrespect from the 
Jews, in consequence of your Lordship’s ungenerous representations 
concerning them, and theirs. ‘They are not accustomed to test the 
precepts of Christian virtue, and Christian piety, by the ebullitions of 
passion and prejudice. But it might be well to consider the possible 
tendency of your Lordship’s sentiments, and the influence of your 
conduct, elsewhere—in quarters, perhaps, inclined even to greater 
religious indifference than that with which you charge the Jews. I 
seek not here to assail your Lordship’s religious opinions ; I seck not 
to question your political views. I care not to debate the subject of 
Jewish emancipation with you, or to answer the arguments you have 
employed in opposing this measure. The highest intelligence, and 
the largest amount of Christian piety, have already disposed of this 
question, so far as argument, or the Christian feeling of the country, 
is concerned. This, however, I do see!:—to vindicate my brethren 
from the contumely to which you would consign them ; to denounce 
an unfounded and degrading charge, deliberately made against my race, 
and the communion to which 1 belong, by a member of the most 
august assembly in the world. A peer ot Parliament, a Christian 
bishop, has aspersed the religious feelings of his fellow subjects. The 
son of Wilberforce has insulted those who ask for freedom, If you 


reverence the name you inherit, if you ae a Christian man, come 
forth, my Lord, and appease the wounded feelings of your fellow men. 
Make atonement for the offence you have offered to five millions of 
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beings—to that race whom you believe the Supreme Father, the 
“ King of .kings,” has deigned especially to love, and whom he still 
preserves for a ~_ and glorious destiny. Had there been found 
amongst that people one capable of holding, against your church, or its 
members, language such as yours, you would not hove hesitated to 
denounce it as calumny, as an example of impious arrogance, fearful 
and odious. Make amends, then, my Lord, for the sake of that 
church which, this conduct of one of its Fathers is calculated to dis- 
honour. And, for your own sake, I would entreat you, call to mind, 
ponder well on that touching and awful lesson pronounced by the 
founder of your religion, when a“ certain Pharisee” had ventured 
to “thank God” that he was “ not as other men.” 
I have the honour to remain, my Lord, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient, humble servant, 
Temple, 30th June, 1849. Jxo. Simon. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE DEBATE ON THE PAR- 
LIAMENTARY OATHS’ BILL, 
To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 
(Continued from p. 298.) 


Mr. Law cites a declaration of Rabbi Menasseh Ben Israel, that ‘' we 
were a separate nation.”” Separate in the religious doctrines of the unity 
of God, of individual responsibility, in ceremonial laws and observances, 
but not in moral principles, or politically. If Mr. Law were nght, then 
why did not Rabbi Menasseh stay in Holland, where the Jews enjoyed 
citizens’ rights ? or, as we are ‘‘ migratory,” why did he not rally the 
people round a ‘‘ separate” political banner? Jerusalem, and not Lon- 
don, would have been the proper focus for national union and political 
separation. 

Mr. Law then mentioned how William III. revoked the exe:nption of 
the alien duty “in times which were held up as times when the prin- 
ciples of religious liberty were said to be better understood than at any 
other period,” lHlere, indeed, the Recorder is merged in the M. P. 
Mark how this sentence is screwed together. Mr. Law does not him- 
self hold up these times; he does not himself freely and boldly assert 
that the principles of religious liberty were then better understood. 
No ; the whole phrase is evasive, and sounds much like “ a pure fiction.” 
It would be correct if the word “ preceding” were substituted for 
‘‘other;” and even then I would assert that a whole series of just acts 
of Parliament cannot alter the essential character of injustice of one 
single illiberal statute. 

Mr. Law, in the next phrase, ‘‘ disclaimed any feeling of personal 
hostility to members of the Jewish persuasion.” 

Here we have a rare modern specimen of the spirit of Jesuitism. I 
would fain believe Mr. Law, but his remarks savour too much of regret 
for the good old times and their statutes, which were, perhaps, “ more 
reconcilable with the Christian character of the country” (vide Mr. 
Law’s speech). These quotations of ancient laws, these indications of 
regret at their abolition, forcibly remind me of the severe but just 
sketch given of a writer in the Morning Post, some time ago, by a 
friend of mine,' of which I remember the following sentence: “ He 
was like acreature in human shape, endowed with human (not humane) 
faculties, glouring around the smouldering heaps of the horiid auto- 
da.fé, inflating its lungs in the vain attempt to fan its fading embers 
into a never-dying flame.” 

Mr. Law goes on to say: ‘‘ The opponents of this bill would not 
overlook the religious difference, though they were ready to remove it 
by converting the Jews, and loading them with the Christian benefits 
which themselves enjoyed.” 

It would have been more honest in Mr. Law to have employed the 
word * instead of ‘‘ though.” ‘That converting’ is indeed beg- 
ging the whole question ;" for what occasion would there be, Mr. Law, 
for your “ loading us with the Christian benefits,” when we have cast 
off the ancient gaberdine (to which you would reduce us), and have 
assumed the yarb of Christianity ? But | beg pardon; every right- 
minded Christian would despise us as apostates, and then, indeed, we 
should stand in need of your “ loading,’ etc., which, perhaps, may be 
as pleasant to our taste, as was, to that of the unfortunate Lrother of 
King Edward, the malmsey in which they were drowned. 

Mr. Law next says: “ The family of the gentleman on whose account 
the bill had been introduced furnished evidence of the alien character of 
the Jews, for whilst one brother lived in London, another was sta- 
tioned at Paris, and another at Frankfort.” 

Truly, the learned Recorder is sometimes very unfortunate in his 
selection of proofs, and in this case he has injured his cause by trying 
to “prove too much.” ‘This very circumstance “furnishes evidence 
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@gainst Mr. Law’s argument; for while the member for London Isa 
loval Briton, Baron James is honoured by the respectable classes of 
the fickle-minded French as a friend of the people, and the Frankfort 
banker is respected, even by the mob, as a temperate but staunch friend 
of order. Mr. Law forgot in that moment the honoured names of 
Labouchére, descended from a Dutch family, of Lyndhurst, of American 
parents, of D'Jsraeli, of Venetian origin, of Muntz, of German abstrac- 
tion, of Ricardo, of Raphael, and a host of others, who are or have been 
in Parliament. 

When Mr. Law further says that the effort is made in behalf of 
Baron Rothschild only, I have only to assure him that the House 
would, at all events, have had to decide the question, sooner OF later, 
whoever might have been selected among the Jewish notabilities. But, 
on proper inquiry, Mr. Law would have learnt that, if the first commer- 
cial city was to elect a Jew, it was but proper that he should be of the 
firat mercantile celebrity—thus the body of constituents has a represen- 
tative of corresponding rank. 

The title of ** Millionaire,” which seems to vex Mr. Law so much, 
is at least as well deserved by the Jewish member for London as that 
of Recorder by Mr. Law, considering that the one liberally administers 
millions, and the other, not very liberally, deals out information from 
ancient records and statutes. , 

It would be a matter of surprise to find a “ Law” so unjust against 
one’s neighbour, if there were not “ precedent’s” for such dealings and 
recordings. ‘The same Sir Edward Coke, whom Mr. Law seems to 
take as a model in his ‘‘ opinions,” affurds a proof of the aberration of 
the sense of justice in great men of the law. He relates how a master 
of a ship once persuaded a great number of Jews to walk out upon 
the sands during the coming in of the tide, and how, by bis deceit, all 
of them were drowned. And Sir E. Coke closes the account of this 
abominable act of treachery by merely saying, * Thus perished these 
infidel Jews.” 

Next on the list of our well-wishers in last night’s debate stands the 
name of Mr. Raphael, who, | am told, is of Armenian origin and creed. 


~The followers of his faith, and the brethren of his race, are most 


numerous in the extreme south-east of Europe, in Asia Minor, Syria, 

etc. These countries were famed in times of old for ther warriors, 

their poets, and, above all, their profound philosophers aud their subtle 

logicians. ‘These lands were celebrated in later ages for their luxury, 

their numerous saints, and consequently their relics. But at all times 

they were famous for their mythology of ancient and their legends of 
modern date, for their oracles before and their miracles after the burn- 

ing of Corinth—for their ceaseless international broils, and continual 

external wars, from the sacking of Troy down to the burning of the 

Maronite villages, etc. But,alas! the scimitar of the ruthless Janissar 

has cut down the groves of Academus, the proud Osmanli’s war-horse 

has trampled on the classical soil of lonia, and the memory of the Turk, 

ike an incubus, even now weighs down the mind of the descendant of 

Odysseus and of St. Cyprian, though he be a British commoner. 

Thence it comes, perhaps, that the ‘Turks are conjured up by Mr. 

Raphael in the remarkable piece of old news, “ that many expositors of 
the Koran declare their belief that Jesus was born of the Virgin Mary.” 

Why, every school-boy, possessed of average reading, knows that the 

Koran is an agglomeration of our Bible, of the ** New Testament,” and 

of many codicils added by Mahomet himself, who took many moral 

sentences from Arabic and Hebrew writers without inverting his 

commus, But Mr. Raphael does not tell us whether these Turkish 
expositors acknowledged Jesus as their Saviour. ‘They are, then, vo 
better than we are, who do not meddle with the genealogical registers 
of the *“* New Testament.” But what would Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tague say, Were she to rise from her grave, and hear a British com- 
moner ot the Armenian creed (himself but late:y emancipated) denounce 
all the Jews—aincluding the Socratic Moses Mendelssohn, the cou- 
rageous Manasseh Ben Israel, and the friends of the noble lady’s 
descendanis—as being worse thanthe Tuiks ? Peradventure the weary 
traveller might wonder at this. We do not, remem bering—one way, 
the fable of the dog in the manger, and, another way, by the fact of 
Armenia 8 recent emancipation—the words of the noble Schiller :-— 


“Vor dem Sklaven, wenn er die Kette bricht, 
Vor dem freien Menschen erzittert nicht!” 


“ The slaves, who asunder their fetters tear, 
But not the freeborn need ye fear !”’ 


The friendly blows of Mr. Spooner will not hurt us much. The 
are only an acknowledgement for the services rendered him by all the 
Jewish electors (save two) of Birmingham at the last general ‘election. 
We must say to him, as Henry LV. of France said to the monks chant- 


ing doleful masses for the defeated Ligueurs’ souls: ** Chantez toujours 
vos défaites, et ne vous souciez pas de mes conquétes !”’ 2 

Not so indifferent are we to the treacherous attacks of apostates ; 
and to those pious Christians who misinterpret our anger, we would 
reply in the words of a beautiful allegory of our Medrash : “ One day 
a beautiful ring of gold thus accosted an iron ploughshare: * Where- 
fore criest thou in such anger and pain under the hammer of the artizan? 
Am not J also ill.treated by the ingenuity of man? Yet, though I am 
as noble as thou art useful, I do not wail and lament loudly, but mourn 
in silence.’ —*‘ Alas,’ replied the iron, ‘ thou art subjected to the tyranny. 
of strangers; the hammer that strikes me is zron like myself, it is my 
kindred, and shall I not cry and lament at the woes I suffer from mine 
own former brethren ?”’ 

To our enemies we say, We will mourn in silence. True, we have 
fallen, but we have risen again; for the Lord of Hosts has said : “ Yet 
even in the land of their enemies will I not despise them and not for- 
sake them!” 

1 remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 


London, June 12, 1849. L. F. Baum. 


HOBART TOWN, VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ) 


17th December, 5609—1848., 


I had the gratification, a short time since, to peruse a copy of your 
periodical (sent me by a friend in London), dated the 23rd of June 
last, containing an account of the proceedings in reference to the 
departure of our esteemed friend, Louis Nathan, Kisq., with his lady for 
Europe. Believing, therefore, from the space you have permitted me to 
occupy in your columns, that an occasional communication will not be 
altogether unacceptable, although there can be, in reality, little inter- 
esting to the majority of your readers, that is worth relating, from this 
remote region; yet as some few of them may—from association or other 
causes—feel an interest in the religious movements of their brethren 
at the antipodes, I am induced to trespass on your indulgence for the 
purpose. 

Unaffected, in consequence of local position, etc., by those varying 
circumstances which, in older and larger communities, are constantly 
changing and altering the state of things, and consequently free from 
those mighty impulses from without by which society in the present 
day is so seriously affected, it might be supposed that, in our seclu- 
sion, there could be nothing to interrupt the safe and *‘ even tenor of 
our way.” But the reverse is the fact; for even here there is a con- 
stant under current, so to term it, which has a considerable influence 
on the state of seciety. Nor is this to be wondered at, when the pre- 
sent condition of the colony is contrasted with its former one. A few, 
very few years have elapsed since it was but one vast wilderness, 
whose solitary wilds only beheld the dark barbarian seeking a pre- 
carious subsistence, himself scarcely raised in intellect above his 
unresisting prey, whilst the darkened glades echoed to the harsh 
scream of the forest bird, and the envenomed reptile glided in silence 
and stealth o’er the crag beneath. But civilisation has succeeded 
barbarism, and the wilderness and the solitary place has indeed been 
made glad, whilst the desert has rejoiced and blossomed as the rose. 
But 1 must cease this rhapsody, elicited only by the remarkable nature 
of the subject. 

The members of our community, once but few and scattered, are 
now greatly on the increase—concentrated in Hobart Town as much, 
perhaps, or more, for the unrestricted exercise of their religious rites 
than for pursuits of business—and it is very pleasing to communicate 
the remarkable change which has recently taken place. I allude to 
what has not unaptly been termed a revival of religion ; for not only 
have individuals, but whole families—parents with their children— 
spontaneously undertaken strict obedience to the ordinances of our 
blessed faith, and the full seats on Sabbaths and holydays in our little 
temple bear testimony to their zeal and devotion. 1 know this slight 
notice will be highly gratifying to those friends now in England to 
whose pious example this result is chiefly owing. Nor are there any 
fears for the rising generation. I have, on a former occasion, described 
our hopes in reference to them, and only now add that, from the 
lively interest they appear to feel in all these matters, there is a 
guarantee for the future that the ‘Tasmanian children of Israel will not 
fail to uphold the dignity of their faith and pation. 

While it is creditable to the colony that the elements of instruction, 
and, in fact, as I formerly mentioned, education of a high order is 
readily afforded them, one thing is still particularly needful. I allude 
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+ “ Mourn ye still your defeat, and never mind my conquests!” 
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to the necessity of their being provided with good sound Hebrew | 


information. The arrival of a competent instructor in the holy lan- 
guage, whose general classical and scientific attainments were asso- 
ciated with gentlemanly bearing, would be hailed with pleasure in a 
place where all the conventional forms of civilised Europe are fully 
appreciated.* I am aware that men of this class are like “ angels 
visits” for the colonies; and yet why should it not, in the present day, 
be otherwise ?_ I have hope that our venerated Chief Rabbi will yet 
find leisure to direct his attention to the desideratum of training young 
men amongst us to fill the important offices of ministers and instructors 
of youth. I would implore him to arouse that spirit of improvement 
in our institutions which has so long been repressed by apathy (to use 
no harsher term), so that we may take our proper stand among the 
enlightened of the earth. There appears to me to be but few, if any, 
obstacles in the way of founding an institution for the education of 
such a valuable class of persons. Could there not be found men in 
England who would cheerfully contribute to so noble an undertaking ? 
and would they not be amply repaid by the results, not only to their 
own immediate descendants, but in the conviction of the moral and 
spiritual advancement of the whole house of Israel. But I will let 
others plead the cause— more able advocates than I can ever hope to 


be—in your pages, confident that from this course my desires may 
ultimately be gratified. : 


A meeting of the members of the * a7), Tasmanian Hebrew Bene- 
volent Institution, so charitably founded by Mrs. Louis Nathan, and 
of which Hyam Leopold Moses, Esq., has been elected president, was 
recently held; and it will be gratifying to its friends to learn that it 
has been successful, all the respectable Hebrew residents being sub- 
scribers thereto. ‘he institution now possesses funded property in 
bank and insurance shares; several cases of pecuniary distress have 
been relieved by it, and persons assisted in obtaining a decent liveli- 
hood, who would, but for the charity, have remained in utter indigence. 


Rendering my expressions of good-will to, and desire for the success 
of, the Jewish Chronicle, 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


Kelso Terrace, Elizabeth Street, Hobart Town. 


JEWISH CHARITABLE AND OTHER INSTITUTIONS IN 
AMSTERDAM. 


Tae number of charitable and other establishments in Amsterdam 
are well worth noticing. Although their revenue is very limited 
(much less, in proportion, than those in England), some of them 
leave us quite in the shade. They have ‘‘high schools” 
and “ infant schools,” from sixpence per week down to one cent, 
in which the infant is trained to morality and religion from the 
age of two years to that of five or six. They have also ‘‘ armen 
scholen,” ‘“ free schools,” ‘orphan asylums,” male and female, 
a ‘“‘Semenarium” (minor college), an asylum for aged men and 
women, a hospital for the sick, and a lunatic asylum. 

In a very respectable and pleasant part of the Kaizers Gracht 
stands a very neat building, without any wall or iron gates before 
it, nor any long sentences explanatory of its interior purposes 
emblazoned on its front; but bears, in plain characters, the fol- 
lowing inscription : —** 12, Zreken-en oude Manen- en Vrouwen- 
Huis van de Nederlands Israélitisch.” This establishment is for 
providing an asylum, clothing, and maintaining, 140 aged Jews and 
Jewesses, who in the evening of their life may here end the rem- 


nant of their days without being exposed to those troubles and | 


toils with which, in their younger days, they vigorously struggled. 
The inmates of this establishment, when a vacancy occurs, are 
admitted either, through having been subscribers (who have the 
preference), or by members who, having drawn prizes, may give 
their chances to some deserving persons; but if the holder of a 
prize has no candidate to present, he-is at liberty to sell his 
chance, the money going to the charity, which is supported by 
voluntary contributions, the government also contributing a 
yearly stipend to the same. 


* Since this was written, I have the pleasure to know that a gentleman 
of talent has arrived here (Mr. Lindenthal), who, I presume, will find suffi- 
cient encouragement to render his stay permanent. 


A visitor, on entering the establishment, has his attention 
drawn to the orderly and regular system in which things are 
carried on, the father’s or master’s apartments, the matron’s, 
the secretary's offices, in which are the portraits of two inmates 
who died at an age far beyond five-score years each, and the two 
kitchens with their immense copper culivary utensils. On the 
first-floor is a very commodious room, well ventilated, which is 
the dining-room, and an excellent dietary table is provided. The 
utmost order prevails during the meals (and at all times), the 
women sitting at the back of the table, and the men in front. 
From this room you enter into a very compact and neat syna- 
gogue, where service is performed three times a day, and on the 
walls are seen the names of the donors, among which is that of 
the late King of Holland. A little higher are the men’s bed-rooms, 
furnished with capital beds and white linen sheets; and on the 
same floor are their wardrobe and linen-rooms, and the master’s 
bed-room. The next story is fived-up in a similar manner for 
the women, who are employed in knitting stockings and mending 
for themselves and the men; and those who can work well make 
the shirts, while the others wash and iron; but every branch has 
its separate apartment for the work to be carried on in it. 

In the rear of the house is a very fine garden, where, in fine 
weather, the men enjoy their long pipes; and at the further end 
of the garden is a back entrance to the hospital, in which are a 
number of well-ventilated wards for men and women. Every 
ward is distinct; each illness has its ward; and there are different 
apartments for other requirements, a laboratory, apothecary s store 
and shop, an apartment for vaccination, etc. The medical officers 
are very attentive, and the inspection committee attend every 
week on certain days, and taste the provisions, The women who 
are in a convalescent condition are employed to assist until they 
are able to go out. | 

At the further end of the garden of the hospital is a passage 
leading to the lunatic asylum, for which there is a distinct master. 
The treatment these poor bereaved creatures receive is that of the 
greatest kindness, every one having a separate room, and their 
comfort being studied to the utmost. The asylum is visited every 
quarter by two government physicians, a magistrate, and two 


- commissioners, who investigate the state of the inmates, as also 


their treatment. But to this institution any Jew in the provinces, 


| afflicted with insanity, may be sent. Atthe present time there are 


twenty-five inmates, 

Although everything is fully as dear as in England, the expense 
of carrying on the above laudable and extensive charity falls far 
short of our PI¥ 713, Jews’ Hospital, Mile End. In the Hague, 
where the congregation numbers only 400 families, there is also 
a similar asylum for the aged, wherein there are at present 40 
inmates. ¥. 


(Zo be continued.) 


PORTSOKEN WARD. 
At the close of the poll, on Tuesday last, Mr. M. T. Levitt 


rose and said: 

“ Gentlemen,—As the poll is now closed, | have much plea- 
sure in proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. Price, the assessor, for 
his able and impartial conduct while presiding over the business 
of the day. ‘That gentleman has discharged his arduous duty 
with good humour, fairness, and strict impartiality (cheers), and 
I have no doubt he has merited and will receive from you the 
same tribute of praise and satisfaction as I now express on bebalf 
of the Committee who have conducted this election in this ward 
(cheers). Gentlemen, we have gained a glorious victory (cheers) : 
it has been a battle between truth and freedom of conscience on 
one side, against bigotry, intolerance, and oppression on the other 
(cheers). Gentlemen, | will not detain you wes ya as you 
must all be anxious, after the fatigue of this day, to retire to 
your homes, and obtain that rest you must require after your 
day’s exertions; and let me hope that you will separate im that 
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quiet and peaceful manner that so well becomes men who advo- 
cate great and glorious principles, founded in truth and justice. 
(Cheers. ) 

Mr. Levitt then proposed— 

That the cordial thanks of this meeting are due, and are hereby tendered, 


to Mr. Price, the Assessor, for his able and impartial conduct in presiding 
over the business of the day. (Cheering. ) 


The resolution having been seconded by Mr. Thomas Rhoads, 
one of the deputy-chairmen, and carried unanimously, Mr. Price 
returned thanks, and said that he was happy to find that his 


conduct, which he had endeavoured to carry out impartially, had | 
Without saying anything as to the — 


merited their approbation. 
merits of the respective candidates, he was bound to say that the 
contest in that ward had been conducted with perfect good 
humour on both sides, and which gave all parties concerned 
great praise. (Cheers.) | 

A vote of thanks was then passed to Mr. David Parker, 
chairman, who returned thanks, and said he hoped the Peers 
would have too much sense to play over again their late freak of 
despotism. He warned them to look to the continent as to 
recent and passing events. (Cheers.) 

A vote of thanks was then passed unanimously to Messrs. 
Isaac Lyon and. Thomas Rhoads, deputy-chairmen. Mr. Lyon 
returned thanks. “ The result of that day’s exertions had been 
most glorious, and shewed that Jews, as well as Christians, knew 
how to defend their rights, and to fight constitutionally for the 
great principle of civil and religious liberty. He could not con- 
clude without thanking the Christian electors of the ward for 
their noble conduct on that momentous and memorable occasion.” 
(Cheers). The crowd—which, both in and out of the committee- 
room, was most dense—then quietly dispersed, having previously 
given hearty cheers for the Queen (the band in the yard playing 


“ God save the Queen"), for the Baron, and three for the 
electors. 


Port To A Jewish PREsSIDENT.—The 
following address was presented on Sunday last by the Jewish 
congregation to A. H. Hart, Esq. :—* A.M. 5608. This vote of 
thanks is presented to A. H. Hart, Esq., President, in pursuance 
of a resolution unanimously agreed to at a general meeting, held 
at the vestry room on the 20th day of February, a.m. 5608 (1848), 
of which the following is a copy: ‘ That the thanks of this con- 
gregation are dueto A. H. Hart, Esq., for his valuable past services 
as Honorary Reader, as also for his zealous and indefatigable 
exertions in assisting to establish this congregation, and promot- 
ing all matters connected with our holy religion; and that the 
same be presented to him asa mark of respect.’ (Signed) 
Solomon Benjamin, P.P., M. Benjamin, Treasurer, Samuel H. 
Harris, Isaac L.. Lincoln, Edward Hart, D. Benjamin, Committee 


on behalf of the Congregation; H.I. Hart, Hon. Sec.—/Port 
Philip Gazette, July 12th, 1848. 


BinMINGHAM Heprew Nationat annual 
general meeting of the Benevolent Book and Clothing Societ 
of this school was held in the school-rooms on Sunday, July Ist, 
Mr.§. L. Spiers, President, in the chair, and was numerously 
attended. The Honorary Secretary, Mr. Mosely Levi, read the 
report, according to which twenty pupils have been clothed during 
the past year, and have also been supplied with the books neces- 
sary for their studies. According to the balance-sheet, the 
amount in hand exceeds £5, and the property belonging to the 
society is upwards of £25. Among the donations announced 
were £2 from J. Nathan, Esq., of Plymouth; Rev. Dr. Raphall, 
10s. 6d.; D. Barnett, Esq., 10s. 6d., ete. The usual resolutions 


having been passed, Mr. A. 5S, Blankensee was elected president, 
Mr. 8. Spiers vice-president, Mr. Morris Myers treasurer, and 
the other officers and committee for the ensuing year were chosen. 
A vote of thanks was then passed to those gentlemen who had 
given lectures during the past year for the benefit of the society, 


JEWISH CHRONICLE. 


and a report ordered to be inserted in the Birmingham News- 


papers. Some other business was then disposed of, and the 
meeting adjourned. 


Liserty or JupcMent !—No iron chain, or outward force of 
any kind could ever compel the soul of a man to believe or 
disbelieve; it is his own indefeasible right, that judgment of his: 
he will reign and believe there by the grace of God alone! The 
right of private judgment will subsist in full force wherever true 
men subsist. A true man believes with his whole judgment, with 
all the illustration and discernment there is in him; and has 
elways so believed. A false man only struggling to believe that 
he believes will naturally manage it some other way.—Carlyle. 


— — 


MARRIED, 


On Wednesday last, by the Rev. the Chief Rabbi, Julia, only daughter of 
Jonas Defries, Esq., of Houndsditch, to Alexander Levy, Esq., of Sidney, 
merchant. The ceremony took place at the residence of the bride’s parents. 
A numerous circle of Jewish and Christian friends were present on the 
solemn occasion. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
M. Solomon’s and other correspondence in our next. 


Liverpool Hebrew Educational Enstitution 
and Endowed Schools. 


ANTED, a Hebrew Master. His services will be required Three Hours 
Daily at the Schools. Salary £40 per Annum. Applications, with 


Testimonials, to be addressed to the Secretary, Mr. M. Wo ure, 19, Brownlow 
Hill, Liverpool. 


NEW CiTYyW TEA WAREHOUSE, 


HENRY MOSES, 
4,st. Miary Axe, Bishopsgate Street, 
Begs most respectfully to inform his Friends and the Public generally, that 
he has lately opened the above premises in the GRocERY TRADE. | 
In soliciting their patronage, H. M. assures them it shall be his constant 
endeavour to merit their entire confidence and a share of their commands, 
by personal attendance, and the superiority of the articles supplied. 
Families will find a Large and Choice Selection of Teas, Coffees, Pickles, &e. 
Good Strong Congou,4s.perib. | Best Ceylon Coffee, Is. 
Finest Imported, 4s. Sd. 5s. Fine Jamaica ditto, Is. 4d. 
Genuine Hyson, 4s.,4s. 8d., 5s. | Superior Mocha ditto, Is. Sd. 
Silvery Pearl Gunpowder, 5s., 5s.6d.,6s. Moist Sugar, 4d., 4}. 
Sparkling Loaf Sugar, 5d. 
Finest ditto Sid. 
Superior Sweet Oil, 7d.and Sd. per Pint; Very Best, 104d. 


Henry Moses, Wholesale and Retail Dealer in Teas, Coffees, Sugars, 
Fruits, &c., 4, St. Mary Aze. 
Parcels delivered Daily to all parts of Town and Country, within 50 miles, 
Carriage Free. 
Country Orders punctually attended to. 


ANTED, a Young Man acquainted with the Haberdashery, Toy, and 


General Fancy Business. Unexceptionable References required. Apply 
at the Jewish Chronicle Office, 24, Houndsditch. 


ANTED, a Middle-Aged Female, of the Jewish Persuasion, of good 
religious principles, to superintend as Housekeeper to a Widower, and 
take charge of Three young Children, where another servant is kept. None 


need apply but those who can give a most respectable reference. Apply to 
Mrs. Isaacs, No. 8, Houndsditch. 


Commercial Boarding House. 
No. 4, South Parade, St. Mary’s Parsonage, Manchester. 


M* SELIG (late Selig and Benjamin) begs to return thanks for past 


| favours, and solicits a continuance of that patronage and support so 
liberally bestowed for the two years. —July 1849. 


WA: a Youth of the Jewish Persuasion, to serve in a Wholesale 
Warehouse and Jewellery Factor’s, One who has been accustomed to 


the Trade would be preferred. Address, A. B., 46, Edgebaston Street, 
Birmingham. 


Printed for the Proprietor, Joseph Mitchell, at the Printing Office, Circus Place, Londo 
Wall, by John Wertheimer, of No. 1, Circus Place, Lenten Wall, and published by 
Edward Ward, 54, Paternoster-row, and may be had, at the Jewish Chronicle Offices 
24 & 132, Houndsditch, in the City of London. Friday, July 6, 1849. 
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